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Foreword 


Basic Facts About Corrections in 
Canada is an annual publication 
produced by the Correctional Ser- 
vice of Canada. It is designed to 
provide the reader with straight 
answers to basic questions about 
corrections in Canada. 

The information contained in 
this booklet was derived from a 
number of sources such as the 
RCMP, the National Parole Board, 
the Canadian Centre for Justice 
Statistics and the Correctional 
Service’s own Management Infor- 
mation Services. 

All information contained in this 
publication refers to adult correc- 
tions — statistics on juvenile cor- 
rections, which are primarily the 
responsibility of the provinces, are 
not included. 
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Chapter One 
Corrections in Canada 


@ Introduction 
Adult corrections in Canada is a 
responsibility shared by federal, 
provincial and territorial 
governments. 

Generally, the Government of 
Canada through the Ministry of 
the Solicitor General and two agen- 
cies, the Correctional Service of 
Canada and the National Parole 
Board, has the responsibility for 
all offenders sentenced to two 
years or more. Provincial jurisdic- 
tions are responsible for offenders 
serving less than two years and 
have exclusive responsibility for 
convicted offenders who are sen- 
tenced to probation. 

The Ministry Secretariat sup- 
ports the Solicitor General in a 
two-fold mandate: (1) directing the 
four Ministry Agencies: the Cor- 
rectional Service, the RCMP, the 
National Parole Board and the 
Canadian Security Intelligence 
Service, and (2) developing policies 
in policing, national security and 
corrections. 


The Correctional Service is head- 
ed by the Commissioner of Correc- 
tions who reports to the Solicitor 
General. The national headquarters 
in Ottawa performs overall plan- 
ning and policy development for 
the Service. Five geographic 
regions administer the operation of 
the institutions and parole offices. 
The National Parole Board deter- 
mines whether federal inmates can 
be released on parole prior to the 
expiry of their sentence. 

The Correctional Service of 
Canada’s Mission Statement reads: 

The Correctional Service of 
Canada, as part of the criminal 
justice system, contributes to the 
protection of society by actively 
encouraging and assisting 
offenders to become law-abiding 
citizens while exercising reasona- 
ble, safe, secure and humane 
control. 

Since 1986, the Correctional 
Service has housed a growing 
number of offenders in provincial 
correctional institutions and com- 
munity residential centres 
through Exchange of Service 
Agreements signed with the 
provinces. 


M@ What is the total population 
of Canada? 
25.7 million* 


@ What is the adult population 
of Canada? 
18.7 million** 


M@ How many people in Canada have 
criminal records? 
See iilion*** 


@ How many recommendations for 
pardons were made by the Nation- 
al Parole Board to the Solicitor 
General in 1987? 

12,189. Of this number, 99.4% 
were recommended to receive a 
Hpardon.? * ** 


* 


Statistics Canada; the latest available statistics, 
25,795,800 are from Jan. 1, 1988. 

** Statistics Canada, Jan. 1, 1988, indicates adult popu- 
lation at 18,759,695. In Canada, the age at which a 
person is considered an adult in the eyes of the law 
is 18. 

*** The number of active FPS (Fingerprint Section) files 
with the RCMP Identification Services Branch as of 
May 5, 1988 is 8,824,347. 

**** Clemency Division, National Parole Board, 1987. 


@ What is the average number of 
adults imprisoned in Canada on 
any given day? 
2c,975t 


@ What is Canada’s rate of 
imprisonment? 
149 per 100,000 adult 
population * * 


* Adult Correctional Services in Canada, Canadian Cen- 
tre for Justice Statistics, 1986-87. Includes all adults 
in government-run institutions, provincial and federal. 
Includes all adults under sentence, remand or 
lock-up. 

** Adult Correctional Services in Canada, Canadian Cen- 
tre for Justice Statistics, 1986-87. Includes all adults 
in federal and provincial correctional facilities under 
sentence, remand or lock-up. Rate is per 100,000 
adult population of 18.7 million not total population 
of 25.7 million since data concerning juvenile 
offenders in prison are not included. 


@ What is the imprisonment rate of 
other countries? 
The following are expressed as 


rates per 100,000 total population 


rather than adult population. 


United States OeO.6. 1. 
Fiji 154.1 * 
Malaysia TIS:6r* 
Canada TOSma ae 
Austria (tst(‘<‘ié«iz WCW 
Turkey 99:6: ** 
United Kingdom 96 ** 
France 33.74" 
West Germany 84.2 ** 
Portugal 65 2°%2 
New Zealand 82.1 * 
continued... 


* Reporter, Vol. 7, No. 3/4, Sept.-Dec., 1986. Aus- 
tralian Institute of Criminology Quarterly. 
** Council of Europe, No. 9, June 1987. 


*** 0.8. Department of Justice, Bureau of Statistics, mid- 


year 1986. Includes total sentenced population of 
529,184 federal and state institutions plus 274,444 
in county jails. 

**** Adult Correctional Services in Canada, Canadian 
Centre for Justice Statistics, 1986-1987. 


© 


Australia 70.4 * 


Denmark she pave: 
Spain 66:h:%* 
Italy 5774-2 * 
Sweden 3 ioral aid 
Norway 49.7 ** 
Japan 45.7 * 

Netherlands oO * 


* Reporter, Vol. 7, No. 3/4, Sept.-Dec., 1986. Australian 
Institute of Criminology Quarterly. 
** Council of Europe, No. 9, June 1987. 
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M@ What is the average daily number 
of persons on probation, parole or 
mandatory supervision in Canada? 


Probation/Parole (Prov.) 69,755 


Parole & Mandatory 
Supervision (Federal) 8,265 


Total* 78,0280 


@ How many people in Canada are 
sentenced to various correctional 
services per year? 


Provincial & 
territorial prisons 116,269 (62%) 


Probation (Prov.) 67,1335 (35%) 
Federal institutions 5,615 (3%) 
TOLalL 189,017 (100%) 


* Adult Correctional Services in Canada, Canadian Cen- 
tre for Justice Statistics, 1986-87. The provincial 
figure of 69,755 includes 2,790 for provincial parole. 
The federal figure of 8,265 includes 3,967 full parole, 
1,818 day parole and 2,479 mandatory supervision. 

** Adult Correctional Services in Canada, Canadian Cen- 
tre for Justice Statistics, 1986-87. Refers to the total 
number of people sentenced to provincial institutions, 
probation and federal institutions. 
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What is the total number of feder- 


al and provincial correctional 
institutions in Canada? 


Provincial & territorial 162 
Federal 60 


Total* RRR 


What is the total number of staff 


employed by federal and provin- 
cial correctional services in 
Canada? 

e0,606. ° 


Adult Correctional Services in Canada, 1986-87, Cana- 
dian Centre for Justice Statistics. 

Adult Correctional Services in Canada, 1986-87, Cana- 
dian Centre for Justice Statistics. This figure 
represents the number of person-years allocated to 
correctional services including the National Parole 
Board. A person-year is defined as one person working 
one calendar year or the equivalent thereof. 


@ What is the total annual cost of 
adult correctional services in 
Canada? 


Provincial $ 660 million 
Federal $ 775 million 
Total* $1,435 million 


@ What is the per capita cost of 
adult correctional services in 
Canada? 
$52.66 (per Canadian per year)** 


* Adult Correctional Services in Canada, 1986-87, Cana- 
dian Centre for Justice Statistics. Federal cost of $775 
million includes the National Parole Board. 

** Adult Correctional Services in Canada, 1986-87, 
Canadian Centre for Justice Statistics. 
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Chapter Two 
The Correctional Service of 
Canada (Federal) 


How many penitentiaries is the 
Correctional Service responsible 
for? 

60 


How are these institutions classi- 
fied and how many of each are 
there? 


Maximum security 


institutions 14 
Medium security 

institutions 16 
Minimum security 

institutions Tid 
Community Correctional 

Centres* 1S 
Medical/Regional Psychiatric 
Centres 3 
Prison for Women (Maximum 
Security) J 
Total 60* 


The 15 Community Correctional Centres are classified 
as minimum-security institutions while the three 
Regional Psychiatric Centres are classified as maxi- 
mum. Prison for Women has facilities for both maxi- 
mum and medium-security inmates. CSC Management 
Information Services. 


@ How many CSC parole area dis- 
trict, and sub-offices are there? 
yan, 


* CSC Management Information Services, May 1988. 
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@ How many individuals are 


presently incarcerated in federal 
correctional institutions? 


Male 12,049 
Female 142 ** 
Total* 12,191 


M@ How are these inmates distributed 


* 


** 
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by region? 

Atlantic (Nfld, PEI, NS, NB) 1,019 
Quebec 5,694 
Ontario 3,408 
Prairies (Alta, Sask, 

Man, NWT) 2,011 
Pacific (BC, Yukon) 1,759 
Total 12,191 


From Population Profile Report, CSC, Ottawa, 

for week ending March 31, 1988. Represents on- 
register population and temporary detainees. On- 
register population includes inmates who are in com- 
munity residential centres, hospital, at court, on bail, 
unlawfully at large, on day parole or temporary ab- 
sence. This figure does not include 505 federal in- 
mates held in provincial institutions under exchange 
of service agreements. 

There was actually a total of 273 women serving 
federal sentences in Canada as of March 31, 1988 - 
148 were in federal institutions while the remaining 
131 were serving their sentences in provincial insti- 
tutions under exchange of services agreements. 


@ How are federal inmates incarcer- 
ated according to security level? 


High maximum security 114 


Maximum security 5,441 
Medium security 6,565 
Minimum security 1,765 
Community Correctional Centres 
(CCCs) 506 
Provincial institutions 505 ** 
Total 12,696 * 


* Figures as of March 31, 1988 from CSC’s Population 
Profile Report. Number in maximum security 
includes those held in Psychiatric Centres. 

** Federal inmates may be accommodated in provincial 
institutions where the CSC has exchange of service 
agreements. 
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@ What is the average monthly num- 
ber of offenders on parole, day 
parole and mandatory supervision 
within the Correctional Service of 
Canada? 


Average month-end caseload 


Parole 3,900 
Day Parole 1,775 
Mandatory Supervision 2,556 
Total* 8,251 
Provincial offenders 

supervised by CSC Colas 


*Community Release Programs and Support Services, 
Correctional Operations, CSC, 1987-88. Day parole is a 
flexible form of release from a minimum or sometimes 
medium security institution to the community and 
reporting to an institution at night, usually for four 
months but for no longer than a year. Inmates serv- 
ing 10 years or less are generally eligible for day 
parole halfway to their eligibility date for full parole. 
Sentences of more than 10 years require more time to 
be served before day parole eligibility. Most inmates 
are eligible for full parole after serving one-third of 
their sentence, but paroled inmates on average have 
served 40% of their sentences in an institution before 
release by the National Parole Board. They remain un- 
der CSC supervision. Mandatory supervision (MS) 
another form of full release involving CSC recommen- 
dations to NPB, is offered (usually at 2/3 of the sen- 
tence) to inmates who have accumulated ‘‘earned 
remission’’ for acceptable behavior. Release under MS 
can be suspended or revoked by NPB, after a hearing 
if the offender violates specific conditions. NPB can 
order detention of potentially violent inmates or order 
“‘one-chance’’ MS - offenders who are revoked won’t 
be released again. 

**These are provincial offenders, serving less than two 
years, who have applied to the National Parole Board 
for supervision by federal (CSC) parole officers. 
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@ How are these offenders 
distributed by region? 
Federal Provincial 
offenders offenders 


Pacific 1,215 
Prairies 1,393 
Ontario 28,089 
Quebec 28,634 
Atlantic 900 


(15%)| 2 
(17%)|365 (50%) 
(25%)| 19 (3%) 
(32%)| —- — 
(11%)|345 (47%) 


Total* 8,231 (100%)/731 (100%)** 


* Management Information Services, CSC, 1987-88. 
** Provincial offenders who have applied to be supervised 


on parole by CSC. 
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@ How many inmates granted full 
parole or released on mandatory 
supervision between 1977/78 and 
1981/88, successfully completed 
their supervision or are still under 
supervision? * 

Full parole (‘7,855 total releases) 
Successfully completed 70.5% 
Still under supervision 5.1% 

Mandatory supervision (12,816 
total releases) 

Successfully completed 57.2% 
Still under supervision -- 


@ How many inmates granted full 
parole or released on mandatory 
supervision between 1977/78 and 
1981/82, failed? * 

Full parole: 

Revoked with technical 

violation 12.4% 
Revoked with new offence 12.1% 
Mandatory supervision: 

Revoked with technical 

violation 25.7% 
Revoked with new offence 19.0% 


* As of Mar. 31, 1987. Raw data from CSC’s Manage- 
ment Information Services. Prepared by National 
Parole Board, December 1987. 
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@ What percentage of inmates, 
granted full parole or released on 
mandatory supervision between 
1977/78 and 1981/82, have not 
been re-admitted to a federal insti- 
tution at least five years after 
their release? 

Full parole 64.4% 
Mandatory supervision 39.4%* 


@ Of federal and provincial day 
parole decisions, resulting in a 
grant or denial, what percentage 
resulted in a grant of day parole? 

Federal decisions 67.5% 
Provincial decisions 61.3%** 


* Follow-up of all full parole releases and mandatory 
supervision releases in Canada, 1975-76 through to 
1986-87 and their outcome to Mar. 31/87. All 
offences, 1977/78 to 1981/82. Prepared by NPB, 
March 1988. 

** National Parole Board Day Parole Annual Reports. Pre- 
pared by NPB, 1988. 
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@ Of federal and provincial full 
parole decisions, resulting in a 
grant or denial, what percentage 
resulted in a grant of full parole? 

Federal decisions 56.4% 
Provincial decisions 51.0%* 


M@ On average, what percentage of 
their sentence did federal inmates, 
released in 1986/87 on full parole, 
served prior to release? 

Over half serve over 46% of their 
sentence. * * 


* National Parole Board Full Parole Annual Reports, 
prepared by NPB. January 1988. 

** Raw data, Management Information Services, CSC, De- 
cember 1987. Prepared by NPB. January, 1988. 
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@ What is the total number of 
escorted and unescorted 
temporary absences taken from 
federal institutions last year? 

55,600* 


@ How many escorted temporary 
absences (ETAs)** were taken 
from federal institutions last 
year? 

Successfully completed 


ETAS 46,860 
ETAs not completed 

successfully ol 
Total 46,891 
Successful completion 

rate 99.93% 


@ How many unescorted temporary 
absences (UTAs)** were taken 
from federal institutions last 
year? 

Successfully completed 


UTAS 8,615 
UTAs not completed 

successfully 94 
Total 8,709 
Successful completion 

rate 98.92% 


Continued on page 24 
25 


@ Of the 125 TAs* which were not 


completed successfully, what were 
the reasons? 


Escorted temporary absences: 


Unlawfully at large 29 
Detained by police aL 
Terminated by NPB iL 
Potels Sl 
Unescorted temporary absences: 
Unlawfully at large 75 
Detained by police 16 
Terminated by NPB 5 
Total* * 94 


ek 
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CSC Management Information Services. Includes all 
temporary absences given during fiscal year 1986-87. 


Temporary absences (TAs) are a form of short-term 
release, usually not longer than three days, which 
may be given an inmate with a CSC escort (ETA) or 
without a CSC escort (UTA), for medical, humanitarian 
(family illness, funerals, divorce court, community 
service, recreational, cultural activities, etc.) or ad- 
ministrative reasons. All inmates are eligible for an 
Escorted Temporary Absence any time after the com- 
mencement of their sentence. Generally, inmates are 
eligible for an Unescorted Temporary Absence after 
completing one-sixth of their sentence, or at any time 
for emergency medical treatment. 


M@ What was the length of sentences 
of those admitted last year to 
federal penitentiaries? 


Less than 
three years 1,636 (42%) 


Three years to 
less than six years 1,653 (42%) 


Six years to 


less than 10 years 375 (9%) 
Ten years or more 149 (3%) 
Lifers 175 (4%) 
Total* 5,988 (100%) 


@ What is the distribution of all 
federal inmates by length of 
sentence? 


Under three years 3,053 (24%) 
Three to six years 4,211 (33%) 
Six to ten years 1,920 (15%) 


Ten years 
or more 5,512 (88%) 


* CSC Management Information Services, 1987-88. This 
figure includes only those offenders who were admit- 
ted directly from the courts. In addition to these there 
were another 2,278 admissions as a result of parole or 
mandatory supervision revocation, transfer from a 
provincial facility, transfer as a result of federal- 
provincial agreement, and transfer from the U.S.A. 

** CSC Population Profile Report, March 31, 1988. 
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@ How many inmates have served 
previous sentences in federal 


26 


penitentiaries? 


No previous 
commitments 


One previous 
commitment 


Two previous 
commitments 


Three previous 
commitments 


More than three 


Total 


7,764 (61%) 


2,266 (18%) 


1,247 (10%) 


667 (5%) 
752 (6%) 
128,696 (100%) 


CSC Population Profile Report; March 31, 1988. 


@ How many federal inmates are 
serving life sentences for murder? 


Offence No. of %of all 
inmates inmates 


First-degree 


murder S71 2.9% 
Second-degree 

murder 1,059 8.3% 
Capital murder 17 1% 
Non-capital 

murder 255 2% 
Totals 1,702 13.3% 


@ Of those inmates serving life sen- 
tences for first- and second-degree 
murder, how long must they have 
served before being considered for 
parole? 


10 years 751 
11-24 years 285 
25 years 594 
Total 1,430 


Based on March 31, 1988 inmate population of 
12,696; CSC Management Information Services. Those 
serving life sentences for capital and non-capital 
murder were convicted prior to the Criminal Code 
amendment abolishing the death penalty in 1976, and 
must have served from seven to 25 years before parole 
eligibility, depending on the date of sentencing. 
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@ What is the profile of a typical 
male inmate in a federal 
penitentiary? 

The typical federal male inmate is: 

e serving his first penitentiary 
term (61.1%) 

e serving a sentence of under six 
years (56.9%) 

e age 20-354 yrs (66.8%) 

e serving a sentence for break and 
enter, robbery or murder 
(55.3%) 

e single (49.8%) or, if married, 
more likely to have a common- 
law partner (25.3%) than a le- 
gally married wife (13%) 

e is still serving the first 18 
months of his sentence (50%) 


Statistical information obtained from CSC Population 
Profile Report; March 31, 1988. Percentages are of 

a total federal inmate population of 12,696 at the time 
of the report. 
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@ What is the profile of a typical fe- 
male federal inmate? 

The typical federal female inmate 

is: 

e age 20-34 (62%) 

e serving her first term (84%) 

e is serving the first 18 months of 
her sentence (50%) which is 
likely to be under 5 years (56%) 

e likely to be serving a sentence 
for murder, manslaughter or 
robbery (49%) 

e likely to be single (48%) or, if 
married, more likely to have a 
legally married husband (18%) 
than a common-law partner 
(14%) 


Statistical information from CSC Female Population 
Profile Report, Management Information Services; 
March 31, 1988. Percentages are of a total federal fe- 
male inmate population of 273 in both federal and 
provincial institutions at the time of the report. 
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What is the total budget of the 
Correctional Service of Canada and 
how is it spent? 

$759,100,000* 


A total of $657.5 million was 
expended on operating expenses, 
and an additional $101.6 million 
on capital construction and related 
expenses during fiscal year 
1986-87. 


This is how it was spent: 
(in millions of dollars): 


Case management $185.3 
Custody of inmates 154.2 
Technical services a tea 
Employment & training 

of inmates 72.2 
Administration 63.6 
Health care 43.9 
Planning & Management 28.8 
Total oo. k 


*Actual expenditures for 1986-87: Solicitor General An- 
nual Report, 1986-87. 
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@ What is the average annual cost of 
keeping an inmate in a federal 
penitentiary? 
$42 ,695* 


@ What is the average annual cost of 
supervising an offender on parole 
or mandatory supervision? 
$6,580* * 


* Includes only those costs to keep an inmate in the fed- 
eral system but does not include costs associated with 
parolees, headquarters and staff training costs. The 
figure, from Cost of Maintaining Offenders 1986-87, 
Correctional Service of Canada, uses that period’s 
average inmate count of 11,167. 

** Cost of Maintaining Offenders, 1986-87. 
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@ What is the average annual cost of 
imprisonment by security level 
within the Correctional Service of 
Canada? 


Level Average Average 
count annual 

cost per 
inmate 

Maximum 

(male) 3,584 $56,312 

Prison for 

Women 124 $57,067 

Medium 6,065 $37,942 

Minimum 640 $31,826 

Farms 520 $38,811 

Community 

Corr. Centres 434 $19,512 

Total 


(for 1986-87) 11,167 $42,695* 


* Cost of Maintaining Offenders, 1986-87; Community 
Correctional Centres primarily house offenders on day 
parole and are designated as minimum security institu- 
tions. The average annual cost per inmate includes 
those costs associated with the running of the institu- 
tion only and doesn’t include parole-related costs, staff 
training or headquarters costs. 
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@ How are inmates employed in 
federal institutions? * 


Activity No. of inmates 
Industries L176. (439%) 
Agriculture 412 ( 3%) 
Education & 

Training 2,987 ( 235%) 


Technical Services 5,463 ( 87%) 
Offender Programs 768 ( 6%) 


Automated 

Document 

Processing 108 ( 1%) 
Special and other 

employment 372 ( 3%) 
Total employed 

inmates 9,280 ( 72%) 
Unemployed 608 ( 5%) 
Unavailable for 

work ** 2,916 ( 23%) 
Total 12,804 (100%) 


* Figures as of March, 1987; Solicitor General Annual 
Report 1986-87. 

** Unavailable inmates include those who refuse to 
work, are confined in special handling or protective 
custody units, are in hospital, on day parole or tem- 
porary absence, unlawfully at large, or are otherwise 
unable to participate in inmate employment activities. 
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Are federal inmates paid? 
Yes. 


How much are they paid? 
Federal inmates may earn any- 
where from $4.15 to $6.90 per 
day in an institution, depending 
on their performance on the job 
and the security level of the 
institution. Inmates willing to 
work but who aren’t working be- 
cause of job shortages, some medi- 
cal reasons or lack of supervision 
receive a base rate of $1.60 per 
day.* 


* Effective May, 1986 
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@ How many federal inmates are 
considered sufficiently dangerous 
to warrant separate confinement? 
114* 


Generally, these are inmates who: 

e have committed or demonstrated 
an intention to commit a serious 
incident of violence such that 
they constitute a serious and 
persistent threat to staff or in- 
mates within a maximum secu- 
rity institution; 

e are presently confined in 
separate facilities known as 
high maximum units which are 
located in the Regional Recep- 
tion Centre, Quebec, and 
Saskatchewan Penitentiary, 
Saskatchewan. 


* As of May 1988, Management Information Services. 
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@ Do inmates lose all rights when 
they are incarcerated? 
No, inmates retain most of the 
rights of ordinary citizens. 
Specific regulations also provide 
them with specific rights as in- 
mates. In order to enjoy these 
rights to their fullest extent, in- 
mates have certain responsibilities 
that they are expected to assume. 


@ What opportunities exist for seek- 
ing redress? 
Inmates have an opportunity to 
complain informally and in 
writing, after which they may 
submit a grievance which is 
responded to at the institutional, 
regional and the Commissioner’s 
level. Inmates may also write to a 
number of appointed and elected 
officials under sealed envelopes 
and receive replies the same way. 
Complaints may be sent to the 
Correctional Investigator who is 
independent from the CSC and 
reports to the Solicitor General. 
Finally, an inmate may have 
recourse to the Federal Court of 
Canada. 


CSC Inmate Affairs Division 
36 


@ Are private family visits permitted 
in federal penitentiaries? 
A total of 12 medium and 15 
maximum security institutions 
offer eligible inmates time with 
their families in a private, home- 
like setting within the institu- 
tion’s walls for up to three days at 
a time. 


As of May 1988 
37 


@ How many staff are employed by 
CSC? 


Security 5,540 
Offender Programs 5,078 
Education, Training and 

Employment 656 
Health Care 540 
Technical Services ot 
Planning and Management 547 
Administration O76 
Total no. staff* 10,548 


* Solicitor General Annual Report, 1986-87; in ‘‘person 
years’’ — one person employed for one full year or the 
equivalent thereof. 
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FOREWORD 


Basic Facts about Corrections in Canada is a 
publication of the Correctional Service of Canada (CSC). 
It is designed to answer basic questions about federal 
corrections. 

The information contained in this booklet has been 
obtained from a number of sources, including: the RCMP, 
the National Parole Board (NPB), the Canadian Centre for 
Justice Statistics and the Management Information Services 
of CSC. 

All information refers to adult corrections and covers 
the period from 1 April 1992 to 31 March 1993. Some 
statistics may be as recent as 1994. Statistics on juvenile 
corrections, which are primarily the responsibility of the 
provinces, are not included. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Responsibility for corrections in Canada is shared by 
federal, provincial and territorial governments. 

Provincial and territorial governments are responsible 
for offenders serving sentences of less than two years. 

* They have exclusive responsibility for offenders sentenced 
to probation, as well as for young offenders. 

The Correctional Service of Canada (CSC) and the 
National Parole Board are agencies of the Ministry of the 
Solicitor General. The Correctional Service is responsible 
for the administration of sentences of two years or more. 
This responsibility includes the management of correc- 
tional institutions and the supervision of offenders who 
have been conditionally released by the National Parole 
Board and those on statutory release. 

The Service has its headquarters in Ottawa. The 
Commissioner of Corrections, accountable to the Solicitor 
General of Canada, is the senior executive 
officer. National headquarters is responsible for CSC’s 
overall planning, policy development and administration. 
Five regional offices are responsible for administering the 
operations of correctional institutions and the supervision 
of offenders. 

In all, the Correctional Service administers 41 federal 
penitentiaries, 16 community-based correctional facili- 
ties, 65 parole offices and 14 district offices. 

Exchange-of-service agreements with the provinces 
provide for federal offenders to serve sentences in 
provincial institutions and for offenders under provincial 
jurisdiction to serve their sentences in federal 
institutions. Agreements also exist for exchange of 
Supervision services. 


intropuction (YEE 


Under the Corrections and Conditional Release Act, 
the National Parole Board has exclusive jurisdiction and 
absolute discretion to grant, deny, terminate or revoke 
parole for inmates in federal, territorial, and many 
provincial institutions, except for cases under the 
jurisdiction of provincial parole boards. The Board may 
also, when applicable, revoke the statutory release of an 
offender. The Board shares responsibility with the 
Correctional Service of Canada for offenders released on 
temporary absence. 

In addition to its headquarters in Ottawa, the Board 
has five regional offices from which Board members travel 
to correctional institutions to conduct parole hearings. 

Board members are also called upon to make pardon 
decisions and recommendations to the Solicitor General 
concerning the granting of the Royal Perogative of Mercy. 

The Board relies on the Correctional Service of Canada 
to prepare reports and recommendations on the cases 
that come before the Board and to supervise offenders 
on parole or statutory release under conditions set by 
the Board. 
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THE MISSION OF THE 
CORRECTIONAL SERVICE 
OF CANADA 


The Correctional Service of Canada, 
as part of the criminal justice system, 
contributes to the protection of society 
by actively encouraging and assisting 

offenders to become law-abiding citizens, 
while exercising reasonable, safe, secure 
and humane control. 


THE MISSION OF THE 
NATIONAL PAROLE BOARD 


The National Parole Board, as part 

of the criminal justice system, makes 
independent, quality conditional release 

and pardon decisions and clemency 

recommendations. The Board, by facilitating 
the timely reintegration of offenders as 
law-abiding citizens, contributes to the 
protection of society. 
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GLOSSARY OF TERMS 


CONDITIONAL RELEASE 


Under the Corrections and Conditional Release Act 
(CCRA), there are six types of conditional release: 
escorted temporary absence, work release, unescorted 
temporary absence, day parole, full parole and statutory 
release. 


DETENTION HEARING 


CSC may refer offenders approaching their statutory 
release date to the National Parole Board for possible 
detention. The National Parole Board is required to hold a 
hearing for these offenders in accordance with section 
130(1) of the CCRA. The purpose of the hearing is to 
determine whether the offender should be held in custody 
to the end of the sentence on the grounds that, if 
released, the offender would likely commit an offence 
causing death or serious harm. 


FINE DEFAULT 


Upon failure to pay a fine imposed by a court, a person is 
committed to custody. The length of time to be served in 
custody for default of payment is usually expressed at the 
time of sentencing. 


STATUTORY RELEASE (SR) 


Statutory release provides for the release of offenders, 
under specified conditions and supervision, after serving 
two-thirds of their sentence. Statutory release can be 
denied if the detention hearing determines that the 
offender will likely commit an offence causing serious 
harm or death. Once released, the offender continues to 
serve the sentence in the community until the sentence 
officially expires. 


An offender who is entitled to be released on statutory 
release may choose to remain in custody for all or any 
portion of the sentence. If the offender breaches any of 
the conditions of the release, it can be revoked by the 
National Parole Board and the offender will be returned 
to custody. 

Statutory release replaces mandatory supervision 
which also provided for the release of offenders after 
serving two-thirds of the sentence. Mandatory supervision 
was based upon a system in which offenders earned 
remission of their sentence, but the Corrections and 
Conditional Release Act abolished earned remission. 


ONE-CHANCE STATUTORY RELEASE 


Offenders who have been referred for detention (by CSC) 
can be statutorily released by the National Parole Board. 

lf for any reason the release is revoked, the offender is not 
entitled to release until the sentence expires. 


DETENTION 


The National Parole Board, following a referral from the 
Correctional Service of Canada, may detain in custody until 
the end of the sentence, offenders it considers likely to 
cause death or serious harm to another person. Such 
decisions are reviewed annually. 


PROBATION 


Probation is a sentence imposed by a judge, usually 
instead of, but sometimes in addition to, a term of 
imprisonment. It allows a person to live in the community 
under the supervision of a probation officer. 


TEMPORARY ABSENCE 

Offenders may be granted escorted temporary absences 
(ETAs) or unescorted temporary absences (UTAs) for 
occasional or intermittent releases into the community. 
Temporary absences (TAs) may be granted for medical, 
administrative, community service, family contact, and 
personal development for rehabilitative reasons, including 
parental responsibilities, where it is considered that the 
inmate will not, by re-offending, present an undue risk to 
society during the absence. The temporary absence must 
also fit within the framework of the offender’s correction- 
al plan. 

The National Parole Board exercises authority over the 
granting of unescorted temporary absences (UTAs) for 
those inmates who: are serving a sentence for an offence 
outlined in Schedule | and/or Schedule I! of the Corrections 
and Conditional Release Act. who are serving a sentence of 
life imposed as a minimum; and those offenders who are 
imprisoned for an indeterminate period. The Institutional 
Head may authorize the UTA in all other cases. Offenders 
must serve a portion of their sentence before becoming 
eligible for an unescorted temporary absence, but offenders 
classified as maximum security remain ineligible until 
they are re-classified to lower security. Frequency and 
duration requirements for temporary absences vary 
according to the offender’s security classification and 
the reasons for the absence. 


HOMICIDE AND MURDER 

Homicide is the general term applied to all situations in 
which one person causes the death of another. Justifiable 
or accidental homicide is not a crime. Culpable homicide 
is a crime. It can be either first- or second-degree murder, 


GLOSSARY 


or manslaughter. First-degree murder includes all 
planned and deliberate murders, as well as the murder 
of a police officer, prison employee or any other person 
authorized to work in a prison while on duty. Murders 
which occur while someone is committing or attempting 
to commit certain other offences are also classified as 
first-degree murder. Second-degree murder is any murder 
that is not first-degree murder. 

Manslaughter is any culpable homicide that is neither 
first- nor second-degree murder. The judge may sentence 
a person convicted of manslaughter to any term deemed 
appropriate, from some number of months to life. 


ON-REGISTER OFFENDER POPULATION 


This population includes federal offenders incarcerated in 
provincial institutions, and provincial offenders incarcerated 
in federal institutions under federal/provincial exchange- 
of-service agreements. It also includes offenders on 
federal day parole, temporary absence, or work release. 


WORK RELEASE 

Work release is a structured release that allows the 
offender to work in the community on a paid or voluntary 
basis while under supervision. Similar to temporary 
absences, work releases may have long range goals for 
improving community release potential. To qualify, an 
offender must be assessed as a Satisfactory risk and 
must have shown acceptable progress in his or her 
correctional plan. The Correctional Service of Canada has 
exclusive authority to grant work releases. The duration, 
frequency and supervision requirements may vary 
considerably depending on the nature of the work release 
and factors related to the offender's case. 


FULL AND DAY PAROLE 


Parole, granted by the National Parole Board, allows an 
offender to be released into the community under speci- 
fied conditions and supervision. Day parole is designed to 
help prepare offenders for full parole or statutory release. 
Each night, the offender is required to return to a peni- 
tentiary, a community based residential facility or a 
provincial institution, unless otherwise authorized in writ- 
ing. 


PARDON 

The Criminal Records Act was passed by Parliament to 
help those people who, although convicted of a criminal 
offence, have served their sentence and have proven to be 
responsible citizens. The Act permits the National Parole 
Board to issue, grant, deny, or revoke a pardon for 
convictions under federal acts or regulations. 

If a pardon Is in force, any federal agency or department 
that has records of convictions must keep those records 
separate. They may not disclose the information in these 
records without permission from the Solicitor General 
of Canada. 


MINIMUM SECURITY INSTITUTION 
Minimum security institutions house offenders who pose a 
limited risk to the safety of the community. These 
institutions minimally restrict offenders’ freedom of 
movement, association and privileges. They aim to deliver 
programs designed to motivate offenders to maintain 
continued responsible behaviour in an open, community- 
oriented environment. 

The perimeter of a minimum security institution is 
defined but not directly controlled. Offender movement 


and association within the institution is regulated under 
minimal supervision. Arms are not retained in 
the institution. 


MEDIUM SECURITY INSTITUTION 

Medium security institutions house offenders who pose a 
risk to the safety of the community. Medium security 
institutions promote and test responsible, socially-accept- 
able behaviour by moderately restricting freedom of move- 
ment, association and privileges. These institutions aim 
to deliver programs designed to motivate offenders to 
adopt continued responsible behaviour within the limits 
of a closed environment. 

The perimeter of a medium security institution is well- 
defined, secure and controlled. Offender movement and 
association is regulated and generally supervised. 
Although arms are retained in the institution, they are 
not normally deployed within the perimeter. 


MAXIMUM SECURITY INSTITUTION 
Maximum security institutions house offenders who pose 
a serious risk to staff, other offenders and the community. 
These institutions restrict an offender's movement, 
association and privileges. They aim to deliver programs 
designed to motivate offenders to change their behaviour 
to that which is acceptable in a less structured 
environment. 

The perimeter of a maximum security institution is 
well-defined, highly secure and controlled. 

Offender movement and association is strictly regulated 
and directly supervised. Arms are retained in the 
institution and may be deployed within the perimeter. 


_ Corrections in 


Canada 


What was the total population of 
Canada in 1992? 


27.4 million 


Statistics Canada, 1992. Post-census estimate: 27,408, 800. 


What was the adult population of 
Canada in 1992? 


20.6 million 


Statistics Canada, 1992. Post-census estimate: suggests 
an adult population of 20,563,200. In Canada, a person is 
considered an adult in the eyes of the law upon reaching 
18 years of age. 


How many people in Canada have 
criminal records? 


2,968,912 


This includes young offenders who have been convicted of a 
criminal offence. RCMP Identification Services, Criminal History 
Branch, January 1994. 


What was the average daily count of 
adults imprisoned in Canada? 


oe Bie, 


Adult Correctional Services in Canada, Canadian Centre for 
Justice Statistics 1992-93. Includes all adults in provincial and 
federal correctional facilities under sentence, remand or lock-up. 


What was Canada’s rate of adult 
imprisonment? 


154 per 100,000 adult population 


Adult Correctional Services in Canada, Canadian Centre for 
Justice Statistics 1992-93. Includes all adults in federal and 
provincial correctional facilities who are under sentence, 
remand or lock-up. Rate is per 100,000 adult population of 20.6 
million, not of total population of 27.4 million. 


What was Canada’s rate of juvenile 
detention? 


223 per 100,000 youth population 


Canadian Centre for Justice Statistics 1992-93. Includes all 
juveniles ranging from the age of 12 to 17 years in provincial 
correctional facilities. Rate is per 100,000 juvenile population of 
6.8 million (age ranging from 0 to 17 years), not of total 
population of 27.4 million. 
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— What is the imprisonment rate of 
other countries? 


Rates expressed per 100,000 total population (adults 
& juvenile). 


NOTE: 


— 
— 


Caution should be taken in comparing these statistics. Many 
differences in correctional systems and reporting procedures 
exist which can significantly affect the interpretation of the 
data (such as differences in sentence classifications, differ- 
ences in age of majority, the possible inclusion of pretrial 
detentions, etc...). 


2) 


Only those countries who responded to the survey of prison 
populations carried out under the Council of Penological 
Co-operation are included. Therefore, the definitive ranking of 
the countries listed below would be inappropriate. 


United States* 330.0 
Hungary** 146.0 
Canada** 129.6 
United Kingdom*** EAI 
Span ~ Oe 
Poastria * _ 845" 
France*** 83.9 
Portugal *** 82.0 
Australia**** ES 
Finland*** 62. 


Belgium*** 60. 


Haby*** 56. 


Sweden*** 55. 


Turkey*** 44, 


a] 
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The U.S. Bureau of Justice Statistics, December 1992. 

The imprisonment rate is based on an incarcerated 

population of 847,271. This figure includes all inmates in 
federal and state prisons, including juveniles tried in adult 
courts. This figure does not, however, include persons detained 
in local jails. 


Adult Correctional Services in Canada, Canadian Centre for 
Justice Statistics, 1992-93. 


Council of Europe, September 1, 1991. 
Australian Institute of Criminology, March 1993. 


What was the daily count of persons on 
probation, parole and statutory release 
in Canada? 


Probation (provincial) 100,102 
Parole (provincial) 5193 
Day parole (federal) 1,934 
Full parole (federal) 3,948 
Statutory release (federal) 2,500 
Others* 550 
Total 112,084 


Provincial offenders on full and day parole supervised by the 
Correctional Service of Canada in areas without provincial 
parole offices. 


Adult Correctional Services in Canada, Canadian Centre for 
Justice Statistics, 1992-93. 
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*x* 


How many people in Canada were 
sentenced to correctional institutions 
in 1992-93? 


Provincial and territorial prisons 79,883 
(excluding Ontario) * 

Probation(provincial) 43,364 
Federal Institutions** VGOS 
Total 130,980 


Ontario has not been able to provide caseload data for the two 
years presented above due to information system difficulties. 


In November 1992, the Corrections and Conditional Release Act 
was enacted. The Act has brought about changes regarding the 
admission and release of day parolees as they are now counted 
as an admission or release in the same manner as full parole or 
statutory release. Therefore, the interpretation of the trends in 
the area of federally sentenced offenders should be made with 
caution 


Adult Correctional Services in Canada, Canadian Centre for 
Justice Statistics, 1992-93. 
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How many major security incidents* 
were there in CSC correctional 
facilities during 1992-93? 


There were 100 major security incidents. 
This represents a rate of 80 such 
incidents per 10,000 offenders. 


Major security incidents include: murder of staff, murder of 
offenders, hostage-takings, suicides, major assaults on staff, 
major assaults on offenders, major fights between offenders, 
major disturbances, escapes from medium and maximum security 
institutions, and escapes from escort (maximum security). 


Institutional Operations, CSC, March 31, 1993. 
What is the total number of federal 


and provincial correctional facilities 
in Canada? 


Provincial & territorial* 161 
Federal** 60 
Total 221 


Adult Correctional Services in Canada, Canadian Centre for 
Justice Statistics, 1992-93. 


CSC facilities include correctional institutions and Community 
Correctional Centres. Operational Planning and Resource 
Analysis, CSC, March 1993. 
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What was the total number of staff 
employed by federal and provincial 
correctional services in Canada? 


Provincial WAV ESE 
Federal 10,594 
Total 28,327 


Adult Correctional Services in Canada, Canadian Centre for 
Justice Statistics, 1992-93. Includes provincial and federal 
parole board staff. 
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_ The Correctional 
Service of Canada 


How many correctional facilities and 
parole offices is CSC responsible for? 


Forty-one institutions, 16 Community 
Correctional Centres, 65 parole offices 
and 14 district offices. 


How are correctional facilities 
classified and how many of each are 
there in CSC’s five regions? 


Level of Atl. Que. Ont. Pra. Pac. Total 
security | | 


Maximum ] me ee es 12 
security | | 
institutions* 


Medium De be aS et liye 
security | 
institutions 


Minimum ] Shae Aly ele ae 12 
security 
institutions 


Community % 6 | Sine 16 


Correctional 
Centres 
(Min. Security) 


Total per 7p E75)" LO ore, 
region 


Maximum security institutions include Regional Psychiatric 
Centres (RPCs) and Special Handling Units (SHUs). The SHUs 
and RPCs are located within the walls of the Regional Reception 
Centre, Quebec, and Saskatchewan Penitentiary, Saskatchewan. 


Operational Planning and Resource Analysis, CSC, February 1994. 


How many Community Residential 
Centers are there in Canada by region? 


Ati. Que. Ont. Praw |.Rac. Total* 


26 41 49 1, 24 159 


Community Residential Centres (CRCs) are 
residential facilities operated by private 
organizations. They house offenders under 
federal supervision who have been released 
to the community on conditional release 
(i.e., work release, temporary absence, 
day/full parole and statutory release). 
These facilities usually provide various 
types of residential services ranging from a 
structured environment with twenty-four 
hour supervision and intensive program- 
ming, to a hostel-type setting providing a 
lesser degree of intervention. All facilities 
usually provide counselling and assistance 
to offenders for reintegrating into the 
community. 


These figures do not include private homes. 


Automated Data Collection and Modeling System, 1992-93. 
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What was the number of on-register 
male and female offenders during 
1992-93? 


Men 14,500 (97.8%) 
Women $25 (2.2%) 
Total* 14,823 (100%) 


This number includes federal day parolees. It also includes 
15 provincial offenders in federal institutions and 434 federal 
offenders in provincial institutions. 


Offender Population Profile System. Statistical Information 
Services, CSC, March 1993. 


What was the total number of 
admissions and releases in 1992-93? 


Male Female _ Total 


Admissions 7,185 185 ) 2 7070) 
Releases 6,664 139. | 6,803 


Offender Population Profile System. Statistical Information 
Services, CSC, March 1993. 
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What was the average number of 


** 


offenders on full parole, day parole 
and statutory release under CSC’s 
jurisdiction during 1992-93? 


Male** | Female** | Total 


Offenders Sore Ver | 5,534 


on full parole” 


Offenderson 1870) | Si 1,921 
day parole” | 


Offenders on Delle | 26 | 2,341 
statutory 
release 


This figure excludes (89) provincial offenders on day parole 
supervised by CSC where there are no provincial parole offices. 


Total excludes 2 male and 2 female clemency cases. 


Offender Population Profile System. Statistical Information 
Services, CSC, March 1993. 
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How were the on-register male and 
female offenders distributed by region 


in 1992-93? 

Male 
Atlantic FOOS 
(Nfld, PEI, 
NS, & NB) 
Quebec 4,240 
Ontario 4,035 
Prairies 3,052 
(Alta, Sask, 
Man, NWT) 
Pacific 1,815 
(BC, Yukon) 
Total 14,500 


% ~ Female 
(9.4) 3 
(29.2)| 65 
(27.8) 156 
(21.0) 52 
(125) Az 
(100) 323 


I 


(0.9) 


(20.1) 


(48.3) 


(16.1) 


(14.6) 


(100) 


Offender Population Profile System. Statistical Information 


Services, CSC, March 1993. 
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How were the on-register male and 
female offenders classified according 
to security level in 1992-93? 


Male % Female % 


Maximum = 3,122 (21.5) 160 (49.5) 


security” 


Medium 8,029 | (55.4) 5 (1.5) 


security 


Minimum DONG (17.4) Ze ving (0:6) 


security 


Communine Pll at Sy On lem) 
Correctional | 
Centres 


Provincial 422 (2.9), 154 | 47.72 


Institutions** 


Total 14,500 (100) 323 ~~ (100) 


Offenders in maximum security include those held in psychiatric 
centres and Special Handling Units (SHUs). As of March 31, 1993, 
the combined population of the two SHUs was 113 inmates. 


Federal inmates may be accommodated in provincial 
institutions where CSC has exchange-of-service agreements. 


Offender Population Profile System. Statistical Information 
Services, CSC, March 1993. 


What was the profile of the on-register 
male offender population in 1992-93? 


** 


Profile Number of 
offenders* 
Age 20 - 34 yrs 8,570 
Single** 8,467 
Common law 4,217 
Married 1,816 
Serving first 
penitentiary term 8,459 
Serving a sentence of 
less than six (6) years 8,804 
Serving a sentence for: 
Homicide 1,743 
Attempted murder 254 
Manslaughter Sil 
Sexual offences 2,058 
Other violent offences 1,024 
Robbery 3,463 
Other nonviolent 
offences PA) 
Break & enter 1,970 
Drugs 287 


% 


(59.1) 
(58.4) 
(29.1) 
(12.5) 


(58.3) 


(60.7) 


(12.0) 
(1.8) 
(4.1) 

(14.2) 
(7.1) 

(23.9) 


(14.6) 
(13.6) 
(8.9) 


The profile was based on an on-register male population 


of 14,500. 


Includes offenders who are separated, divorced, widowed and 


not stated. 


Offender Population Profile System. Statistical Information 


Services, CSC, March 31, 1993. 
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What was the profile of the on-register 
female offender population in 1992-93? 


Profile Number of % 
offenders* | 
Age 20 - 34 yrs 162 t 10.2) 
Single** 219 | (678) 
Common law 62 1922) 
Married 49. 13.0) 
Serving first 
penitentiary term 252 (78.0) 
Serving a sentence of 
less than six (6) years 195 (60.4) 
Serving a sentence for: 
Homicide 60 | (18.6) 
Attempted murder 5 | (1.5) 
Manslaughter 33 | (10.2) 
Sexual offences 9 | (2.8) 
Other violent offences 26 | (8.1) 
Robbery 56 (17235) 
Other nonviolent 
offences 61 (18.9) 
Break & enter 5 | (1.5) 
Drugs 68 (eI) 
« The profile was based on an on-register female population 
of 323. 
hy Includes offenders who are separated, divorced, widowed and 
not stated. 


Offender Population Profile System. Statistical Information 
Services, CSC, March 31, 1993. 
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** 


What was the profile of the on-register 
aboriginal offender population in 
1992-93? 


Profile Number of % 
offenders* 
Age 20 - 34 yrs L2u3 (68.2) 
Single** 969 (54.5) 
Common law 639 (35.9) 
Married 171 (9.6) 
Serving first 
penitentiary term I (55.7) 
Serving a sentence for 
less than six (6) years 1,234 (69.4) 
Serving a sentence for: 
Homicide WAS (9.8) 
Attempted murder MG Chea) 
Manslaughter 153 (8.6) 
Sexual offences 382 (21.5) 
Other violent 
offences 254 (14.3) 
Robbery 528 (18.4) 
Other nonviolent 
offences 205 (ae5) 
Break & enter 228 (12.8) 
Drugs 31 C7) 


The profile was based on an on-register aboriginal offender 
population of 1,779. 


Includes offenders who are separated, divorced, widowed and 
not stated. 


Offender Population Profile System. Statistical Information 
Services, CSC, March 31, 1993. 
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What was the profile of the on-register 
offender population by race in 1992-93? 


Race Male % | Female % 
Gaeesian’ 11,600 | (80.0), 298 (70.6) 
Amaewal 1,725 (1.9). an (16.7) 
Black | OS ELA) | eo (6.5) 
Asiatic 146 (1.0) | 5 (GES) 
Othe = 351 (2.4) | 15 (4.6) 
Total 14,500 © (100). 323 =~ (100) 


Offender Population Profile System. Statistical Information 
Services, CSC, March 31, 1993. 
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What were the length of sentences 
being served by on-register male and 
female offenders in 1992-93? 


Male | % | Female % 


i 


Under 3,910 | (27.0); 86 (26.6) 
three years | | 
Three to 4,894 (33.8) LOOM S37) 
SIX years 
Six to D049" (AL) WAS S| (15.9) 
ten years | 

| | 
Ten years 1,363 | (9.4)| 20 | ©.2) 
or more | 
Life/ 2,284 | (15.6) | 63 | (19.5) 
Indeterminate | | 
Total 14,500 | (100)| 323 | (100) 


Offender Population Profile System. Statistical Information 
Services, CSC, March 1993. 


CHAPTER TWO 


CANADIAN CRIMINAL JUSTICE PROCESS 


Judicial Process 


Offences 
Reported to 


Police 


Information 
Sworn 
(Charge Laid) 


Indictable 
Offences! 


Initial 
Appearance 
(Prov. Court) 


Unsolved Charges 
Unofficial Withdrawn Summary 
Resolution or Stayed Conviction 


Offences? 


1. An indictoble offence is generally more serious, often subject to substantial penalty, 


in which case the accused is usually entitled to trial by a jury. 


2. Asummary conviction offence is less serious, not subject to severe penalty, and the accused is 
therefore not entitled to trial by a jury. 


3. Conducted by the same court that conducted the trial. 


bra CHAPTER TWO 


Charges may be withdrawn, 
stayed, or result in 


acquittal 
Absolute 
Discharge 
Conditional 
Se Trial by Judge ind 
Preliminary ond Jury or Sentencing Suspended 
Inqui Hearing? Sentence 
igh Judge alone et 
(Prov. Court) Superior Suspended 
Provincial or Sentence with Probation 
County Court Fine 
Forfeiture 
Restitution 
INCARCERATION 


Summary Trial 
(Prov. Court — 
Judge Alone) 


Charges may be 
withdrawn, stayed 
or result in 
acquittal 


Source: Curt T. Griffiths and Simon N. Verdun-Jones, Canadian Criminal Justice, 
(Vancouver: Butterworths Canada Limited, 1989), pp. 4-5. 
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CANADIAN CRIMINAL JUSTICE PROCESS 


Federal Sentence 


Federal 
Penitentiary 
(2 yrs 

and over) 


Front-end Assessment or 
Re-assessment4 


Provincial 


Prison and 
Parole 
(Under 
2 yrs.) 


4. Front-end assessment is a comprehensive and integrated evaluation of the offender 
at the time of admission. It involves collection and analysis of information on the 
offender's criminal and mental health history, social situation, education and other 
factors relevant to determining risks and needs. This provides a basis for deciding 
the offender's institutional placement and establishing his/her correctional plan. 


5. During the incarceration period, inmates may periodically be outside an institution 
on a work release program or escorted or unescorted temporary absences. 


6. (SC prepares the cases of inmates eligible for day parole and full parole for review 
and decision by the National Parole Board (NPB). The CSC recommendation may be 
either positive or negative. 


7. NPB may impose conditions on the release to control the risk of re-offending. 


8. The residential facility may be operated by CSC or by a private agency under 
contract. 


Residence in Community-based 
residential facility® 


Assessment/ 
Re-assessment during 
release 


Parole Supervision Level 
(frequency of contact)? 


NPB Decision to Release” 


End of 


Community 


Programming Sentence!!! 
SECURITY LEVEL : re 
Maximum/Medium/Minimum Oise ete mh 

following suspension No 


of release? 


Programming & 
Treatment > 


CSC 
Release Recommendations? 


Return to Penitentiary 


9. The purpose of supervision is to monitor the offender's behaviour and adjustment 
(compliance with conditions) so as to minimize the risk of re-offending. Minimum fre- 
quency of contact ranges from 4 times/month to once/month according to assessed 
risk ond need. 


10. A designated NPB or CSC officer may suspend the release for a breach of conditions, to 
prevent a breach of conditions or to protect society. 


11. For offenders who have received a life sentence, the sentence never ends although 
they can serve part of their sentence in the community. Also, the relatively small num- 
ber of offenders declared by the courts to be dangerous offenders serve an indetermi- 
nate sentence, subject to Parole Board review 3 years after the declaration and every 
2 years thereafter. 


12. Subject to the detention provisions of the CCRA, an offender not conditionally released 
by the NPB is entitled to statutory release after having served 2/3 of the term of 
imprisonment. 
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What were the length of sentences of 
male and female offenders admitted 
to federal correctional institutions 


in 1992-93? 

Male — 
Less than 4,033 
three years 
Three to | 2,249 
six years 
Six to 51S 
ten years 
Ten years 1351 
or more 
Life/ | 207 | 
Indeterminate © 
Total 7,185 


% Female % 
(56.1) | 93 | 60.3) 
(6173) | 466 \1G67) 

Cle] Baan 3.2) 

(2.5) 4 | (2.2) 

(2.9) On 2.7) 
(100) 185 (100) 


Offender Population Profile System. Statistical Information 


Service, CSC, March 31, 1993. 
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What types of offences have the 
on-register male and female offenders 


committed? 


Homicide 


Attempted 
murder 


Manslaughter 


Sexual 
offences” 


Other violent 
offences 


Robbery 
Other 
nonviolent 
offences 
Break & enter 


Drugs 


Total 


Male 
1,743 


254 


59] 


2,058 


1,024 


3,463 


2 LLG 


1,970 
1,287 


14,500 


% 
(12.0) 


(1.8) 


(4.1) 


(14.2) 
(any 
(23.9) 


(14.6) 


(13.6) 
(8.9) 


(100) 


Female 
60 


5 


33 


) 


26 


56 


61 


5 
68 


323 


% 


— (18.6) 


(1.5) 


(10.2) 


(2.8) 


(8.1) 


L755) 


(18.9) 


(1.5) 
(21.1) 


(100) 


The number of offenders with any current or previous conviction 
for a sex offence is greater than the number shown here, which 
is for the current major admitting offence only. This number 

underestimates the true sex offender population by about 17%. 


Offender Population Profile System. Statistical Information 
Services, CSC, March 1993. 
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How many of the on-register male and 
female offenders served previous 
terms of incarceration? 

Male | % Female | % 
Mogprecrouce 6,459 (683) 252 | (78.0) 


term of 
incarceration | 


| 
One previous 2,559 (17.6) 43 | (13.3) 
term of 

incarceration 


Two previous 1,459 |(10.1) |) 12 | (3.7) 
terms of 
incarceration 


Three previous 924 (64) 8 | (2.5) 
terms of | 
incarceration 


More than three 1,099 
previous terms 
of incarceration 


Total 14,500 (100) 323 (100) 


Offender Population Profile System. Statistical Information 
Services, CSC, March 31, 1993. 
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Of the on-register offender population, 
how many are serving life sentences 
for murder? 


Male % (Female % 


First-degree 465 | (3.2) 16 (5.0) 


murder 


Second-degree 1,299 (9.0) 45 ({(13.9) 


murder 


Capital murder 14. (0.1) 0 | (0.0) 


Non-capital LGSm CGe2) 0 (0.0) 
murder 
Total 1,946 (13.5) GIFS s:9)) 


Offender Population Profile System. Statistical Information 
Services, CSC, March 1993. 
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How was substance abuse related to 
offending during 1992-93? 


eee 
2 


All offenders on admission to federal 
institutions were asked to complete a 
computerized questionnaire about their 
substance abuse patterns prior to admission. 
Information obtained enabled the Service to 
identify the number of offenders who had 
Substance abuse problems and the number 
who were involved in substance use on the 
day they committed their offence(s). 
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In 1992-93, 2,740 offenders were surveyed. 
Used substance on day of offence: 1,445. 


Types of substance used: 


Alcohol 410 (28.4%) 
Drugs 336 (23.3%) 
Alcohol & drugs 619 (42.8%) 
Necknown 80 (5.5%) 


Research and Statistics Branch, CSC, 1993. 


How were the supervised male and 
female offenders distributed by region 
in 1992-93?* 


Male % Female % 


Atlantic 1,143 | (12.0) Oe) (9.3) 

Quebec 3,101 (324) 21 (8.9) 

Ontario Dy Sind a ZArS) all (47.5) 

Prairies 1,747 (18.3) 54 (2259) 

Pacific 12 Oe (C226) Di (11.4) 

Total** 9,564 (100) 236 (100) 
i Supervised offenders are those on statutory release, day and 


full parole. Where there are no provincial parole offices, 
provincial offenders are supervised by CSC. 


bee Total excludes 89 provincial day parole offenders. 


Offender Population Profile System. Statistical Information 
Services, CSC, March 31, 1993. 
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What was the total number of 
successfully completed escorted 
and unescorted temporary absences 
(ETAs and UTAs) in 1992-93 by male 


offenders? 

Successfully 41,463. 
completed ETAs 

ETAs not completed 26 
Total ETAs 41,489 
ETA Successful 99.94% 
completion rate: 

Successfully 5,390 
completed UTAs 

UTAs not completed 42 
Total UTAs 5,432 
UTA Successful 99.23% 


completion rate: 


Research & Statistics Branch, CSC, March 1993. 
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For what reasons were the temporary 
absences not completed successfully 
by male offenders during 1992-93? 


Escorted Temporary 


Absences: 

Unlawfully at large 320° 
Detained by police Qe 
Terminated by NPB i 
Total 26 
Unescorted Temporary 

Absences: 

Unlawfaully at large Eee 


Detained by police 
Terminated by NPB 6 
Total 42 


Research & Statistics Branch, CSC, March 1993. 
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How are offenders employed in 
federal institutions? 


Activity No. of offenders} % 
Industries i) | (8.61) 
Agriculture 427 | (3.28) 
Education* 9,502 | (19.21) 
Technical and inmate | 

services 3,020 (23.20) 
Other employment*”* 2,598 | (9.95) 
Offender programs*** Lo12° }CE62) 


Total employed offenders 11,180 (85.87) 


Unemployed 477 _ (5.67) 
Unavailable for work**** 1,362 | (10.46) 


Total 13,019 ~° (100) 


Offenders registered in educational programs are 
deemed to be employed. 


Includes offenders in finance, health care services, 
administration and “miscellaneous.” 


Includes offenders on special programs such as cognitive skills 
training, substance abuse, and inmate committee 
representation. 


Includes offenders who are unlawfully at large, in segregation, 
protective custody, dissociation, reception, outside court, 
suspended from work or on day parole. 


Inmate Employment Statistics, 1992-93. 


Is there an offender employment 
program that assists offenders in 
practicing good working habits 
comparable to those in the 
private sector? 


Yes. In all correctional programs, offenders 
interact in group settings that provide them 
with opportunities to learn and practice 
skills which will be required in work 
settings in the private sector. Examples of 
these skills are: problem solving, critical 
thinking, punctuality, interacting with others, 
being respectful of other people’s opinions 
and feelings and, dealing with authority 
figures. 


One of the most recognized programs is 
CORCAN. CORCAN, through its industrial/ 
agribusiness programs provides offenders 
with work experiences and training which 
replicates, as closely as possible, private 
sector work environments. 


CORCAN programs are in place in 

32 institutions across Canada, employing 
approximately 1800 offenders. Offenders 
receive training in the manufacture and 
provision of a wide range of industrial 
products and services (including office 


furniture, textiles, racking, printing) and 
agricultural commodities. These products 
and services are marketed to federal, 
provincial and municipal governments, 
and non-profit organizations. 


An important part of the work and training 
experience provided in factories and farms 
involves helping offenders develop the 
personal, social and job skills required to 
obtain and hold a job in the community, 
and to function in society. 


CORCAN also offers community-based 
Short term employment and job 
placement programs. 


Are federal offenders paid? 


Yes. 


How much are they paid? 


Federal offenders may earn anywhere from 
$5.25 to $6.90 per day in an institution, 
depending on their performance on the job. 
Offenders willing to work but who are not 
working for a variety of reasons, such as job 
shortages or medical problems receive a 
base rate of $1.60 per day. Offenders may 
have their pay suspended if they refuse to 
work or participate in institutional programs. 
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What is the average level of education 
of newly admitted offenders? 


Through the use of standardized testing at 
reception, it has been determined that the 
average education level of newly admitted 
offenders is completion of grade eight. 
Approximately 63% of new offenders 
obtain test results indicating a grade 
eight level in mathematics and language. 


How many offenders are enrolled full- 
time in CSC educational programs? 


An average of 43% of offenders available 
for work/education participated full-time, 
part-time or through correspondence 
registrations in educational programs. 
This participation represents an average of 
3,268 Full-Time Equivalent (FTE student)* 
offenders along with an average of 1,392 
correspondence course registrations. 


Full-time equivalent is the conversion of full-time, three-quarters 
time, half-time and quarter-time enrollment. 


Education Year End Report, 1992-93. 
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What kind of education programs were 
offenders involved in? 


Education programs are available at all 
minimum, medium and maximum security 
institutions. Education programs consist 
of Adult Basic Education - (Grade 8 and 
10), Secondary Education, Vocational, 
College, and University level programs. 
Each program component provides offenders 
with opportunities to acquire education 
commensurate with need, achievement 
and ability. Through vocational programs 
such as plumbing, welding and small 
engines repair, inmates are provided with 
job related skills training relevant to 
employment opportunities available in 

the institutions and in the communities. 


Adult Basic Education: Adult Basic 
Education remains a priority education 
program for CSC. It employs approximately 
46% of the teachers. In 1990, CSC 
enhanced the ABE program to the Grade 
10 level in recognition of its importance as 
a prerequisite for employment. In 1992-93, 
there were 4,372 enrollments in the Grade 
8 program, and 993 completions, both 
figures represent an increase over the 
previous fiscal year. The Grade 10 program 
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registered 2,547 enrollments and 554 
completions, again an increase over the 


previous year. 


The following figures provide an overall 
summary of the 1992-93 results of each of 
the other education program components: 


SEC. 


Accredited 
Course 
Registration 15,377 


Course 


Completions 6,757 


Continuing 3,920 


% of Teachers 


Employed 19 


VOC. COLL. | UNIV. 


5183) 123,558) 15738 


5,116 1,861 7p 


786 473 438 


27 vali ome 
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What kind of personal development 
programs are offenders involved in? 


Living Skills Programming consists of six 
inter-related components, each of which 
addresses particular needs of offenders. 
Specifically, the programs included within 
Living Skills Programming are: the 
Cognitive Skills Training Program, Living 
Without Violence, Parenting Skills Training, 
Anger and Emotion Management, Leisure 
Education and Community Integration. 

All of these programs are either being 
implemented or are in developmental 
Stages. The programs are available 
throughout an offender's sentence, and 
are designed to meet those needs which 
become most relevant in preparing an 
offender for reintegration into the 
community. Programs are made available 
to offenders at the most appropriate time 
during their sentence. 


Cognitive Skills Training Program \s 
the core component of Living Skills 
Programming. The basic assumption of 
the Cognitive Skills Training Program is 
that changes in an offender’s thinking 
contribute to his or her rehabilitation. 
The program teaches offenders thinking 
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Skills, problem solving and decision 
making. For the period 1992-93 2,629 
offenders participated in the Cognitive 
Skills Training Program. 


Substance Abuse Intervention consists of 
a range of nationally run programs based 
on a cognitive-behavioural approach to 
treatment. The severity of an offender’s 
need level is matched to the intensity of an 
appropriate program. The national induction 
module, “Straight Talk About Alcohol and 
Drugs,” provides offenders with a brief 
introduction to substance abuse education, 
treatment opportunities, and institutional 
policies regarding alcohol and drugs. The 
education program, “Alcohol, Drugs, and 
Personal Choice,” is a two week intervention 
that provides offenders with state of the 
art educational information on alcohol and 
drugs with the objective of shifting 
attitudes to encourage behaviour change. 


The Offender Substance Abuse Pre-Release 
Program (OSAPP) is a cognitive-behaviour- 
al program that is offered to offenders dur- 
ing 26 half-day sessions. OSAPP teaches 
offenders skills to help reduce their 
dependency on substance abuse, resulting 
in a reduction in recidivism. A brief 
intervention substance abuse program 
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known as “Choices” is offered in the 
community. Choices expands on the lessons 
learned during OSAPP so that offenders can 
cope with the rigours of community living 
without resorting to substance abuse. This 
program consists of a full-time, one week 
intensive phase of treatment, followed by three 
months of weekly maintenance sessions. 


Sex Offender Treatment Programs 

The assessment, treatment and relapse 
prevention of sex offenders focuses on 
identifying the nature and pattern of the 
offender's behaviour, and providing the 
offender with skills that will reduce the risk 
of recidivism. Offered at three levels of 
intensity, sex offender programs tend to be 
cognitive-behavioural in approach. This 
emphasizes the need for offenders to take 
responsibility for their actions, recognize 
their cycle of offending, identify their high 
risk situations, and help them develop 
Skills to avoid a relapse. Treatment typically 
includes an education component, empa- 
thy training, techniques to reduce deviant 
arousal, and relapse prevention skills. As it 
is generally accepted that sex offending 
cannot be “cured,” emphasis is placed on 
reducing the risk of criminal behaviour 
through a combination of 
self-management and external control. 
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Family Violence Programs 

CSC's mandate Is to reduce the incidence 
of family violence among the offender 
population, and to develop an infrastructure 
of educational and intervention program- 
ming within institutional and community 
settings. The target population of these 
programs includes male federal offenders 
who : (1) are, or have been, abusive in their 
family relationships; (2) have a general 
assaultive history; and (3) have been identified 
as high risk of being perpetrators of abuse. 
The treatment orientation adopted in pro- 
gramming for male offenders is an 
integration of social learning and pro- 
feminist power based theories whereby 
violence is understood as a response that 
is learned through direct experience or 
through modeling. Program content is 
largely psycho-educational in nature in 
that it provides information and teaches 
specific skills. This programming initiative 
is developmental in nature and also includes 
the creation of awareness programs anc 
intensive training sessions for staff. 
Programs are also being developed for 
Aboriginal offenders and a number of 
services have been provided to federally 
sentenced women, focusing on issues 
related to victims of sexual abuse. 
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Are private family visits (PFVs) permit- 
ted in CSC correctional facilities? 


Yes. There are 89* private family visiting 
units within the perimeter of 37* institu- 
tions in Canada. Eligible offenders are 
permitted to visit with their families in a 
private, home-like setting for up to three 
days at a time. 

In June 1994, 8 new PFV units and 1 new institution will open 
in Canada. These openings will bring the above numbers to 97 


and 38, respectively. 


Commissioner's Directive 770, 1993. 


Private family visits 


Offenders not eligible for private family 
visits are those who: 


a) are at risk of becoming involved in 
family violence; 


b) are in receipt of unescorted 
temporary absences for the purpose of 
resocialization with family members; or 


C) are in a Special Handling Unit. 


Commissioner's Directive 770, 1993. 
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Do offenders lose all their rights when 
they are incarcerated? 


No. Some rights, such as those of mobility 
and freedom of association are obviously 
restricted when an offender becomes 
incarcerated. Further restrictions, however, 
must be demonstrably justified as 
necessary to ensure the security of both 
the public, and of those within the 
institution. Beyond such limitations, legal 
and equality rights, and most others, 

are retained. 


The constitutional protection of inmate 
rights is contained in the Canadian Charter 
of Rights and Freedoms. The major federal 
statutes that outline these rights include 
the Criminal Code, the Corrections and 
Conditional Release Act, the Criminal 
Records Act, the Transfer of Offenders Act, 
the Access to Information Act, the Privacy 
Act and the Canadian Human Rights Act. 
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Do opportunities exist for federal 
offenders to seek redress? 


Yes. The offender complaint and grievance 
procedure provides opportunity for offenders 
to complain informally and in writing. The 
grievance procedure also entitles offenders 
to receive a response to grievances from 
three administrative levels if necessary, 
starting with the warden at the institution 
and culminating with the Commissioner of 
Corrections. Offenders may also write to a 
number of appointed and elected offcials, 
under sealed envelope, and can receive 
replies the same way. Complaints may be 
sent to the Correctional Investigator, who 
is independent from the CSC and reports 
directly to the Solicitor General. Finally, 

an offender may have recourse to the 
federal courts. 


What was the total budget of the 
Correctional Service of Canada in 
1992-93 and how was it spent? 


The total Main Estimates in 1992-93 was 
$1,012,051,000. Of this, $959,191,733 was 
spent. Of these expenditures, a total of 
$836.1 million was expended on operating 
expenses, and $123.1 million on capital. 


CSC Actual Expenditures for 1992-93. 
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This is how the 1992-93 budget (in millions 
of dollars) was spent: 


Correctional Operations* $482.6 
Correctional Programs** $94.8 
Technical and 

Inmate Services*** $247.6 
Management & 

Administration $133.0 
CORCAN $1.2 
Total**** $959.2 


Correctional Operations include health care, case management 
at both the institutional and community levels, security and 
supervision of offenders, etc. 


Correctional Programs include educational, substance abuse, 
inmate employment, chaplaincy, community programs, etc. 


Technical and Inmate Services include food services, 
engineering, maintenance of facilities. 


When the 1992-93 Main Estimates was prepared, CORCAN was 
an integral part of CSC operations. However, the Actual 
Expenditures reflect CORCAN as a Special Operating Agency, 
operating under a revolving fund. 


CSC Actual Expenditures for 1992-93. 
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What were the revenues of the 


** 


Correctional Service of Canada for 
the year 1992-93 (excluding the 
CORCAN revolving fund)? 


Inmate canteen __ $8,943,770 
Board and lodging* - _ $110,164 
Other revenues** $5,988,884 - 
Total $15,042,818 


Offenders who are conditionally released to Community 
Correctional Centres and who are fully employed, are expected to 
pay room and board. The basis for this authority is Corrections 
and Conditional Release Regulation 104(4). 


Other revenues include contracted psychiatric services, laundry 
services, etc. 


CSC Actual Revenues for 1992-93, excluding the CORCAN 
revolving fund. 


What was the average annual cost of 
incarcerating an offender in a federal 
institution during 1992-93? 


$47,760 


Includes only those costs to keep an inmate in the federal 
system such as salaries, programs, security, health care and 
cost associated with the maintenance of the facility. This figure 
does not include parole related costs, staff training or head- 
quarters’ costs; it also excludes the CORCAN revolving fund. 


CSC Cost of Maintaining Offenders 1992-93, using that period's 
average weekly offender count of 12,337. 
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What was the average annual cost of 


k* 


incarceration by security level in a 
federal institution during 1992-93? 


Security Level Average annual 
cost per offender 

Maximum security $70,236 

Prison for Women $91,753 

Medium security $42,155 

Minimum security and 

Correctional farms $36,227 

Community Correctional 

Centres $28,269* 

Average annual cost $47,760** 


Community Correctional Centres (CCCs) primarily house offend- 
ers on day parole and are designated as minimum security 
institutions. 


The average annual cost per offender includes those costs 
associated with the running of the institutions only and does 
not include parole related costs, staff training or headquarters’ 
costs; it also excludes the CORCAN revolving fund. 


1994-95 Estimates Part Ill Expenditure Plan of CSC. 


What was the average annual cost 


of supervising an offender on parole or 
statutory release during 1992-93? 


$9,422 


1994-95 Estimates Part Ill Expenditure Plan of CSC. 
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How many people are employed 
by CSC?* 


Correctional Operations 6,905 | 
Correctional Programs 583 _ 
Technical & Inmate Services 1,221 
Management & Administration 1,527 _ 
Total number of employees** 10,236 _ 


CSC Actual Expenditures Report 1992-93. Number of employees 
is expressed in “full-time equivalents”: Full-time equivalent 
(FTE) is a measure of human resource consumption based on 
average levels of employment. FTE factors out the length of time 
an employee works during each week by calculating the rate of 
assigned hours of work over scheduled hours of work. 


The number of people employed by CSC excludes the employees 
working for CORCAN. 


How many and what type of minority 
group staff members were employed by 
CSC during 1992-93? 


Aboriginal people - 208, 
Persons with disabilities e220... 
Visible minorities 251 
Women 5,828 | 
Total 4,571 


Human Resource Planning, 1993. 
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What was the proportion of employees 
by official languages during 1992-93? 


English 66.3% 
French 33.7% 


Human Resource Planning, 1993. 


What was the estimated average 
salary for correctional officers during 
1992-93? 


$38,277 per correctional officer 
1992-93 CSC Estimates, Part Ill. 
What was the average number of 


training days per employee during 
1992-93? 


The average number of training days per 
employee was 7.9 days.” 


Excluding new correctional officers orientation. 


Human Resource Planning, 1993. 
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When is an offender eligible for a 
temporary absence under the 
Corrections and Conditional 
Release Act? 


Eligibility for temporary absence varies 
from one offender to another. In general, 
offenders serving a life sentence may be 
granted temporary absence three years 
before they become eligible for full parole. 
Other offenders may be granted a temporary 
absence when they are half-way to eligibility 
for full parole or they have served six 
months of their sentence, whichever is 
greater. Offenders sentenced for an 
indeterminate period are eligible for 
temporary absences after three years. 


When is an offender eligible for day 
parole under the Corrections and 
Conditional Release Act? 


Generally, offenders become eligible for 
day parole six months before they become 
eligible for full parole, except for those 
serving a life sentence or an indeterminate 
sentence. 


When is an offender eligible for full 
parole under the Corrections and 
Conditional Release Act? 


Full parole, namely the full-time conditional 
release of an offender, could be granted 
after the offender has served one-third of 
the sentence or seven years, whichever is 
less, unless the sentencing judge 
determines that parole eligibility will be 
reached at one-half of the sentence or ten 
years, whichever is less. This does not 
apply to offenders serving life sentences. 


Full parole allows an offender to serve the 
rest of the sentence under supervision in 

the community. Parole may be suspended 
or eventually revoked if: 


a) the parolee fails to meet the conditions 
of release; 


b) there are sufficient grounds to believe 
that the parolee is returning to criminal 
activity; or 


c) the parolee has been convicted of a 
new crime. 


Risk of reoffending is the basis on which 
the National Parole Board makes decisions. 


When is an offender released on 
statutory release? 


After serving two-thirds of their sentences, 
offenders must, by law, be released for the 
remainder of their sentence under statutory 
release. However, the Corrections and 
Conditional Release Act authorizes the 
National Parole Board, following a referral 
by the Correctional Service of Canada, to 
detain in custody until the end of the 
sentence, or to place under strict residential 
conditions, those offenders considered 
likely to commit a serious drug offence, or 
an offence causing death or serious harm 
to another person before the end of 

their sentence. 


Can an offender serving a life 
sentence for murder ever be 
considered for parole? 


Yes. Offenders sentenced to life for first- 
degree murder are eligible for parole, that 
is, they may apply to be considered for 
parole after serving 25 years. Offenders 
sentenced to life for second-degree murder 
are eligible to apply for parole after serving 
between 10 and 25 years. Offenders 
imprisoned for either first- or second- 
degree murder become eligible for 
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unescorted temporary absences and day 
parole three years before the date on 
which they are eligible for full parole. 


Anyone convicted of murder who must 
serve more than 15 years before becoming 
eligible for full parole may apply for a 
judicial review by a superior court judge 
and jury. A judicial review is not automatic, 
and offenders may apply only after serving 
at least 15 years of their sentence. If the 
application is successful, the parole 
eligibility date may be moved forward. 

In this case, a jury must agree, by a 
two-thirds majority, that the time an 
offender must serve until parole eligibility 
is to be reduced. 


Offenders who are paroled while serving a 
life sentence will remain on parole for the 
rest of their lives unless their parole is 
revoked. Without parole, an offender will 
usually remain imprisoned for life. 


Offenders under the age of 18, who are 
transferred by a youth court to an adult 
court, and who were sentenced after 

15 May, 1992 to life imprisonment for 
murder, are eligible to be considered for 
parole only after they have served five to 
ten years. The length of time to be served 
is determined by the judge of the court 
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that convicted them. These offenders are 
eligible for unescorted temporary absences 
and day parole after they have served 
80% of the time required to become 
eligible for full parole. 


How many conditional release 
decisions did the Board make in 
1992-93? 


The Board made 34,555 conditional 
release decisions on day parole, escorted 
and unescorted temporary absences, and 
full parole, as well as on revocation and 
termination of parole, conditions of 
release, and detention. This number 
includes administrative decisions and 
19,067 decisions reached by way of a 
hearing. On average, the Board granted 
full parole to 36.2% of the federal offenders 
whose cases were reviewed for full parole. 


Evaluation, Audit and Statistics, National Parole Board, 
1992-93. 
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In 1992-93, how many decisions were 
made by the National Parole Board to 
grant, and how many to deny, 

day parole? 


Granted Denied 
Federal decisions 5,159 2,653 
Provincial decisions 436 268 


Evaluation, Audit and Statistics, National Parole Board, 
1992-93. 


In 1992-93, how many decisions were 
made by the National Parole Board to 
grant, and how many to deny, 

full parole? 


Granted Denied 
Federal decisions 25d, 4,467 
Provincial decisions 853 435 


Evaluation, Audit and Statistics, National Parole Board, 
1992-93. 
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What is the success rate of offenders 
on full parole? 


From April 1978 to March 1988, there were 
17,444 cases of offenders released on full 
parole. As of March 31, 1993: 


in 12,841 cases (73.6%), the offenders 
successfully completed their term of 
supervision; 


in 2,493 cases (14.3%), parole was 
revoked for violation of conditions; and 


in 2,110 cases (12.1%), parole was 
revoked for commission of a new 
offence. 


Evaluation, Audit and Statistics, National Parole Board, 1993. 


What was the success rate of offenders 
who were released on mandatory 
supervision* under the Parole Act? 


From April 1978 to March 1988, there were 
29,458 cases of offenders released on 
mandatory supervision. As of 

March 31, 1993: 


e in 15,802 cases (53.6%), offenders 
successfully completed their term 
of supervision; 
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e in 8,627 cases (29.3%), mandatory 
Supervision was revoked for violation of 
conditions; and 


e in 5,029 cases (17.1%), mandatory 
supervision was revoked for commission 
of a new offence. 


*Note: The Corrections and Conditional 
Release Act replaced the Parole Act on 
November 1, 1992. Mandatory supervision 
became statutory release and earned 
remission was abolished. Statistics on 
statutory release are not yet available. 


Evaluation, Audit and Statistics, National Parole Board, 1993. 
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In 1992-1993, how many and what kind 
of decisions did the National Parole 
Board make at hearings held to 
determine whether an offender should 
be detained after a case was referred 
by the Service? 


Number % 
Detain 210 | (S27) 
Residency 5 (5.2) 
One chance SR* 22 (8.8) 
Regular SR is) (2.0) 
Reserve and other l | (0.3) 
Total 251 | (100) 


* Statutory Release 
Evaluation, Audit and Statistics, National Parole Board, 1993. 
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In 1992-1993, how many and what kind 
of decisions did the National Parole 
Board make at subsequent/annual 
hearings to review detention 


decisions? 
Number | % 

Detain | 

(.e., continue | 

detention) 19] (86.0) 
Residency DY | (D9) 
One chance SR 9 | (4.1) 
Reserve and other 0 (0.0) 
Total 229 | (100) 


Evaluation, Audit and Statistics, National Parole Board, 1993. 


How many pardons were awarded in 
1992-93? 


The Board awarded 29,205 pardons in 
1992-93, a considerable increase over 
previous years. The pardons process was 
speeded up and simplified following the 
amendments to the Criminal Records Act 
which came into force in July, 1992. 


Clemency and Pardons Division, National Parole Board, 1993. 
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What was the total budget for the 
National Parole Board in 1992-93? 


$23,408,000 


Finance and Administration, National Parole Board, 1993. 
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CORRECTIONAL SERVICE OF CANADA 


National Headquarters 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier Building 
340 Laurier Ave. West 
Ottawa, Ontario 

K1A OP9 


Phone: (613) 992-5891 
Fax: (613) 996-5049 


Regional Headquarters 


Pacific Region 

Bag 4500 

32560 Simon Avenue 
Clearbrook, British Columbia 
V2) 5L/ 


Phone: (604) 854-2501 
Fax: (604) 854-2430 


Prairie Region 

P.0. Box 9223 

2313 Hanselman Place 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 
S7K 3X5 


Phone: (306) 975-4850 
Fax: (306) 975-4435 


Ontario Region 

P.O. Box 1174 

440 King Street West 
Kingston, Ontario 
K7L 4Y8 


Phone: (613) 545-8211 
Fax: (613) 545-8684 


Quebec Region 

3 Place Laval, 2nd Floor 
Chomedey, Laval, Quebec 
H7N 1A2 


Phone: (514) 967-3333 
Fax: (514) 967-3326 


Atlantic Region 

Government of Canada Building 
2nd Floor 

1045 Main Street 

Moncton, New Brunswick 
EIGHT 


Phone: (506) 851-6313 
Fax: (506) 851-6316 


NATIONAL PAROLE BOARD 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier Building 
340 Laurier Avenue West 
Ottawa, Ontario 

K1A OR1 


Phone: (613) 954-6617 
Fax: (613) 995-4380 


Regional Offices 


Pacific Office 

32315 South Fraser Way, Suite 305 
Abbotsford, British Columbia 

V2T 1W6 


Phone: (604) 854-2468 
Fax: (604) 854-2498 


Prairies Office 

229 Fourth Avenue South, 6th floor 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 

S7K 3X5 


Phone: (306) 975-4228 
Fax: (306) 975-5892 


Ontario Office 

516 O'Connor Drive 
Kingston, Ontario 
K7P 1N3 


Phone: (613) 634-3857 
Fax: (613) 634-3861 


Quebec Office 

200 Rene Levesque Boulevard West 
West Tower, 2nd floor 

Montreal, Quebec 

H2Z 1X4 


Phone: (514) 283-4584 
Fax: (514) 283-5484 


Atlantic Office 

1045 Main Street, 1st floor 
Moncton, New Brunswick 
BlGvat 


Phone: (506) 851-6056 
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The Corrections and Conditional Release 
Act Summary, November 1992 


1. Protection of the public is the paramount 
consideration in all decisions relating to the 
treatment and release of inmates. 


2. The Act recognizes victims in legislation for 
the first time. It emphasizes the concerns 
and needs of victims who may: 


© upon request, be given an offender’s 
prison and conditional release status; 


e submit information that will be put on file 
for consideration when the Board reviews 
a Case; 


© observe parole board hearings; and 


e obtain decisions made about a specific 
offender by National Parole Board 
members through the decision registry. 


Anyone who would like information about 
conditional release or the National 
Parole Board may: 


© apply to observe parole board hearings; 


© contact Board offices for general 
information; 


e read about the policies and operations of 
the Board; and 


e have access to decisions made by National 
Parole Board members through the 
decision registry. 


. Judges may lengthen the time that violent 
offenders and serious drug offenders spend 
in prison by delaying eligibility of full parole 
to 1/2 of sentence. The judge must make 

_ this determination at the time of sentencing. 


. Under the Corrections and Conditional 
Release Act, most federal offenders are 
automatically released after having served 
two-thirds of their sentence. This is known 
under the Act as statutory release. 


The Parole Act was amended in July 1986 to 
empower the National Parole Board, follow- 
ing a referral from the Correctional Service 
of Canada, to detain those offenders it 
considered likely to cause death or serious 
harm to another person before the end of the 
sentence. Similarly, the Corrections and 
Conditional Release Act authorizes the 
National Parole Board, following a referral by 
the Correctional Service of Canada, to detain 
in custody until the end of the sentence, or 
to place under strict residential conditions 
anyone considered likely to commit an 
offence causing death or serious harm to 
another person before the end of the 
sentence. Under the new Act, the Board may 


detain those offenders it believes likely to 
commit a serious drug offence before the end 
of the sentence. 


The Correctional Service will refer an offender 
to the Board for possible detention if the 
offender is serving a sentence of two years or 
more, was prosecuted by indictment, and at 
least one of the offences for which the 
offender was convicted is an offence listed in 
either Schedule | or Il of the Corrections and 
Conditional Release Act (CCRA). 


The CCRA schedule 1 contains eleven sexual 
offences against children that were not 
included in Schedule | of the Parole Act. 

It also includes Schedule II which was not 
part of the Parole Act. Schedule Il lists 
Serious drug offences. 


. The Corrections and Conditional Release Act 
requires the release of some offenders on full 
parole who are serving their first term in a 
penitentiary after they have served one-third 
of their sentence. Accelerated review applies 
only to cases where: 


e the offender is serving a sentence for a 
non-violent offence; or 


e the offender is serving the sentence for a 
drug offence for which the judge did not 
set parole eligibility at one-half. 


To direct release on full parole in these 
cases, the National Parole Board must find 
no reasonable grounds to believe the offender 
is likely to commit an offence involving 
violence before the end of the sentence. 


A person serving a sentence for murder, or 
an offence involving other violence, or a 
serious drug offence for which the judge set 
eligibility at one-half of the sentence may 
not be considered for accelerated review. 


As with all release decisions, the National 
Parole Board conducts rigorous reviews of all 
available information. Further conditions to 
manage risk will be used as necessary, up to 
and including requirements for an offender 
to live in a half-way house. 


. The Criminal justice system is more 
accountable. 


Courts are compelled to provide the reasons for 
sentence and other relevant information to 
prison and parole authorities. The Correctional 
Service of Canada, the National Parole Board, 
police forces and other agencies in the com- 
munity are working together to ensure that 
all relevant information is considered before 
making decisions about releasing offenders 
on passes or parole. 


7. The system of granting passes from prison 
is tighter. 


e The National Parole Board must approve 
passes for inmates serving mandatory life 
sentences, and for inmates convicted of 
violent offences, serious drug offences, 
and sex offences against children. 


e No unescorted passes will be allowed for 
those classified as maximum security 
inmates. 


8. A temporary absence is usually the first type 
of release an offender may be granted. With 
or without escort, temporary absences may 
be granted for various reasons, including 
community service projects, contact with 
family, personal development, or medical: 
consultations. The Law provides that: 


© offenders must serve one-half of the period 
required for full parole eligibility before 
becoming eligible for temporary absences. 
Offenders may be granted temporary 
absences at any time for emergency 
medical treatment; 


e offenders classified as maximum security 
will not be eligible for unescorted temporary 
absences. Previously, all offenders serving 
definite sentences could be granted 
unescorted temporary absences at date of 
eligibility; 


¢ the National Parole Board authorizes 

temporary absences for offenders serving 
mandatory life sentences and unescorted 
temporary absences for those convicted of 
violent offences and serious drug offences. 
The Correctional Service of Canada has the 
authority to grant temporary absences in 
all other cases. 


J. The legislation establishes, in law, the Office 
of the Correctional Investigator, who acts 
in an independent fashion to investigate 
complaints by federal offenders. 


10. The legislation modernizes the 
legislative framework for the more effective 
operation of the federal correctional system 
by replacing the Penitentiary Act, parts of 
which date back to the 1860s, and the 
Parole Act, which became law in 1959. 
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